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Pickers place pineapples 
on moving belt, which carries 
them to bin on the truck. 


(See theme article on Hawaii, page 6.) 


























I'VE TESTED ALMOST EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
THERE 1S, AND BELIEVE ME I'VE NEVER 
FELT MORE RESPONSIVE POWER THAN YOU 
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| NEVER FELT 
SUCH SMOOTH, 
EASY BRAKES! 














THIS BIG 
WINDSHIELD IS SWELL 
—! CAN SEE AS 
WELL AS THOSE 
GUYS UP THERE! 









Fo YOU CAN SEE ¥& 
WHAT'S COMING FROM 


BEHIND, TOO, WITH 
THAT 88% BIGGER 
REAR WINDOW. 















THEY'RE 
“MAGIC ACTION” 
KING-SIZE BRAKES 
AND THEY OPERATE 
UP TO 35% EASIER! 
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THAT NEW “FEEL” 
ISN'T ALL, JACK 
. . « FORD HAS 
BEEN SELECTED 

AS THE “FASHION 
CAR OF THE 





THE NEW “FEEL” AND THE NEW “LOOK”"— 
NOW | KNOW WHAT FORD OWNERS 
ARE RAVING ABOUT. 








Send today for your FREE copy of the book: ‘How 
te be an Expert Driver.” Use post card or clip ths 
coupon. FORD MOTOR CO., 2903 Schaefer Re 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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Inte national News photo 
Robert Marchi of New York greets 
Javier of Mexico on his arrival. 


Boy Ambassadors 
Build Good Will 


Early this month, Mexico sent a 
boy ambassador of good will to the 
U. S. for one week. He was Javier 
Najera Torres, 15, of Vera Cruz. He 
was chosen from 1,500 boys of 17 
different Mexican schools. 

Arriving in New York City, N. Y., 
by plane, Javier was greeted by 
Robert Marchi, 14, of Sacred Heart 
School. Robert had been chosen as 
a good will ambassador from the 
U.S. to Mexico. 

During Javier's week in the U. S., 
he had a busy time. He visited Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman and Mayor 
William O’Dwyer of New York City. 
Javier also saw the Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum and Bailey circus 
and a major league baseball game. 

Then Javier visited Washington, 
D. C., for a few days and met Presi- 
dent Truman. 

An excellent student in the third 
year of high school, Javier is a good 
soccer player. He also likes baseball. 
He said his friends had asked him to 
be sure to bring back an auto- 
graphed baseball from Joe DiMag- 
gio of the New York Yankees. 

Javier returned to Mexico with 
Robert, who will visit Javier's family 
and friends. 

An excellent student also, Robert 
speaks Italian and is studying Span- 
ish. He is interested in baseball and 
photography. He was chosen as 
good will ambassador from 1,500 
members of the Madison Square 
Boys’ Club. 

Robert will spend about a week 
in Mexico. 


Candy Rationing 
Ends in Britain 


‘Have you ever waited on a long 
line at 7:30 a.m. to buy candy? 

That’s what British boys and girls 
did a few weeks ago. For the first 
time in seven years they could buy 
all the candy they wanted. 

During much of World War II. 
German submarines prevented many 
ships from carrying supplies to Brit- 
ain. Soon Britain ran short of sugar. 
one of its main imports. 

To help save sugar, the govern- 
ment rationed candy. From July 26, 
1942 on, boys and girls were al- 
lowed to buy only three ounces of 
candy a week. ° 

Recently Britain decided it had 
enough sugar on hand to end candy 
rationing. British boys and girls pre- 
pared for their big day. To earn 
money for buying candy, they 
cleaned gardens, painted fences, ran 
errands, and polished windows. 

When candy rationing ended, 
many boys and girls raced to the 
candy stores in their towns or cities. 
They crowded around the candy 
cases. They stuffed their mouths 
with taffy, lollipops, gumdrops, choc 
olate, or Life Savers from early 
morning until evening. 

At night they had sticky fingers 
tired jaws, smeared faces, and heavy 
stomachs. But they were happy. 
They had “filled” their sweet tooth 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 
Berlin Blockade 


As we go to press, Russia has 
agreed to lift the Berlin block- 
ade on May 12. The U. S., Brit- 
ain, and France agree to end 
their blockade of the Russian 
zones of Germany and Berlin on 
the same day. May 23 has been 
chosen as the date for the Big 
Four meeting to discuss Ger- 
many’s future. 

China 

Chinese Communists drove 
south from Nanking and _ took 
Hangchow. This meant that 
Shanghai was cut off from the 
rest of China. As the Commu- 
nists advanced on the city, the 
only escape was by sea. (See ar- 
ticle on Shanghai, page 5.) 
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Doctors Offer Hope 
To Arthritis Victims 


When hundreds of doctors stand 
up and cheer at a medical meeting, 
you can be sure something pretty 
important has happened. 

And that is what they did at a 
recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Physicians at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Why? Because a small group of 
doctors announced the progress they 
had made in treating arthritis (are- 
THRY-tihs)’ and rheumatic (roo- 
MAT-ihk) fever. These two cripple 
more people than any other disease. 
Rheumatic fever causes one third of 
all the deaths from heart disease. it 
is the leading cause of death among 
young people. 

The doctors have treated patients 
with an adrenal hormone (uh- 
DREE-nuhl HOR-moan). It is a 
substance from a pair of glands lo- 
cated above the kidneys. 

They showed movies of crippled 
men and women joyfully walking 
again after treatment. Bedridden 
cripples were able to get up and 
move around. 

The adrenal hormone is scarce. It 
is found only in small amounts in 
the glands of slaughtered cattle. No 
way is known to make it artificially. 
But doctors hope that within two 
years enough will be produced to 
meet all needs. 


World Calendar 


A new calendar may someday be 
used throughout the world. This cal- 
endar is arranged so that dates fall 
on the same day of the week every 
year. 

For example, Christmas would al- 
ways be on Monday, December 25. 

The United Nations will discuss 
the calendar this fall. So far 41 na- 
tions have announced they are in 
favor of using the calendar. 

The proposed calendar divides the 
year into four quarters, each with 
three months. The first month of 
each quarter—January, April, July, 
and October—has 31 days. All other 
months have 30 days. 

The day after December 30 has 
no date. Instead it is called “Worlds- 
day” and is a world holiday. During 
a leap year, the day after June 30 
is called “Leapyear Day” and is an- 
other holiday for the world. 
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OYSTERS GROW ON TREES in Puerto Rico, where these agricultural! 
students at the University of Puerto Rico have dived underwater to collect 
them. How come? The oysters attach themselves. to the submerged roots 
of mangrove trees along the island’s Caribbean shores. As many as 50 of 
these small oysters cling to a single root. University student Gladys Feli- 
ciano (shown above) has just harvested her oysters by cutting the under- 
water roots with a machete. You can collect a bucketful of oysters in 15 
minutes this way. Oysters also grow this way in Everglades National Park, Fla. 





Three days of our present calen- 
dar are missing on the new calen- 
dar. These days are the 3lst of 
March, May, and August. If you 
were born on any of these days, you 
would celebrate your birthday anni- 
versary on the 30th of the month. 

The World Calendar Association 
designed the new calendar because 
at present several kinds of calendars 
are being used in the world. 


Silver Eagle Used for 
Quieting Congressmen 


The House of Representatives 
helps draw up the laws of our land. 
But the 435 representatives, from 
every state of the union, do not al- 
ways agree during their meetings. 
Some representatives become angry 
and noisy. 

When they do, the Speaker of the 
House, who guides their meetings, 
asks for quiet. 

“The House will come to order,” 
he says. 

If the noise continues, the Speaker 
calls for his “monitor,” who is known 
as the sergeant-at-arms. 


“Will the sergeant-at-arms please 
help me restore order?” the Speaker 
asks. 

The sergeant-at-arms tells the 
noisy representatives to keep quiet. 
If they are still noisy, the Speaker 
says: 

“The sergeant-at-arms will present 
the mace on the floor of the House. 

The mace, which looks like a 
drum major’s baton, is made up of 
13 black wooden rods tied with sil- 
ver wrappings. Each rod stands for 
one of our 13 original colonies. On 
top of the rods is a silver globe of 
the world. 

A silver eagle rests on the globe 
When representatives are noisy, the 
sergeant-at-arms pushes the eagl 
between them. Then quiet is re- 
stored right away. 

The mace is an unspoken orde1 
for noisy representatives to sit down 
and keep quiet. Like our flag, the 
mace stands for the authority of the 
U. S. Government. In all our history 
the mace has never failed to quiet 
noisy representatives. 

Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
U. S. from 1801 to 1809, designed 
the first mace. 













HANGHAI, the largest city in 
Asia, is an old city surrounded 
by a modern city. The old city 

has small buildings, shabby stores 
ind hotels, and narrow, winding 
streets. Little of it is new. 

Most of Shanghai's 5,000,000 peo- 
ple live in the old city. They move 
ibout slowly on foot, bicycles, or in 
jinrikishas (jin-RIK-ih-shas). A jin- 
rikisha is a small, two-wheeled cart 
pulled by a man. Some use a pedi- 
cycle—a jinrikisha combined with a 
bicycle. Few cars or buses are on the 
streets because of a gasoline short- 
ige. 

The modern city is a ring of sky- 
scrapers, large hotels and stores, and 
vide streets and avenues around the 
Id city. 

Before World War II about 70,000 
itizens of the U. S., Britain, France, 
Russia, Portugal, Spain, and other 
ountries lived in the modern city. 
foday about half of these foreign 
itizens have left. But the only Chi- 
nese who live in the modern city are 
the very rich. 

Beyond the modern city are large 
tactory areas. In these factories, 
Shanghai makes cement, shoes, 
lothing, rugs, soap, and many other 
hings. There are several large ship- 
ards. Before World War II, about 
two-thirds of China’s industries were 

cated in Shanghai. 

Shanghai, a busy port, is located 
ear the Pacific Ocean at the meet- 

ig place of the Yangtze and 
Vhangpoo Rivers. It is the center of 
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wide 
Shanghai boy selling the latest news. 


trade for all of central China and 
much of northern China. Every year 
tons of silk, textiles, and animal 
hides are shipped from Shanghai. 
Every year tons of cotton, sugar, 
cereal, coal, and other imports pass 
through Shanghai to the rest of 
China. 

Shanghai’s port is not deep be- 
cause of the mud that flows into it 
from the Yangtze and Whangpoo 
rivers. Large vessels cannot enter 
the port. They anchor outside. To 
‘arry goods between large ships and 
the shore, Shanghai uses small boats 
such as junks and sampans. 


SHANGHAI GROWS 


In the early 1800s Shanghai was 
a small market village. Then foreign 
businesgmen came to Shanghai and 
built many new buildings and fac- 
tories. Soon Shanghai grew into a 
large, busy city. The businessmen 
stayed and built the modern city. 
The Chinese tried to improve the 
old city, but twice in the 1930s parts 
of it were destroyed by the Japanese. 

Today Shanghai teems-with peo- 
ple. As the Communist armies ad- 
vanced through ‘China, thousands of 
fleeing Chinese peasants streamed 
into Shanghai. Many people now 
sleep on the sidewalks. Stores are 
packed as the people try to buy rice 
or meat. 

Shanghai also became crowded in 
recent weeks because hundreds of 
thousands of Nationalist soldiers 
Soured into the city. They built a 


Shanghai 


China’s largest city 
wonders what 


tomorrow will bring 


\ 


35-mile fence of wooden poles 
around the city. The soldiers also 
ordered all people off the streets by 
10 p. m. 

People without money or food 
tried to break into stores and res- 
taurants. Many riots started as hun- 
gry mobs searched for food. To pro- 
tect stores and restaurants, Nation- 
alist soldiers with machine guns 
guarded many streets and buildings. 

Today, many people try to earn 
money by selling anything they 
own. They set up small stands or 
tables along the sidewalks, outside 
the stores. They try to sell their own 
family belongings. 

In stores, restaurants, and hotels 
prices are very high. Prices change 
every day. On some days, for exam- 
ple, meat and rice cost three times 
as much as they did the evening be- 
fore. 

Rice is so valuable in Shanghai 
that some businessmen ask for it in- 
stead of money. Newspapers sell for 
rice. A newspaper may cost a half- 
pound of rice. 

The boys and girls of Shanghai 
help their families earn money for 
food. Many boys pull jinrikishas 
through the streets. Girls help rich 
people carry their bundles and do 
housework for them. Schools are 
still open but not all boys and girls 
go to class. 

Day after the 


day people of 


Shanghai push through the crowded 
streets asking one question: 
“What will tomorrow bring?” 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Co, 


E honor Columbus for crossing 

the great unknown Atlantic 

Ocean and discovering America. 
It was a tremendous achievement, 
and he was one of the world’s brav- 
est men. 

Yet men whose names we do not 
know made voyages even more dif- 
ficult long before 1492. 

Some of these men were a group 
of brown-skinned Polynesians* from 
the Pacific islands of Tahiti and 
Samoa. According to legends, these 
voyagers decided to set out for new 
lands around the year 500. 

The Polynesians loaded their boats 
with things they thought they would 
need. They took plants of their most 
important food, taro*, and cuttings 
from breadfruit. banana, coconut, 
and candlenut trees*. Hogs, chick- 
ens, and dogs were added to the 
cargo. 

Some of their boats were large 
outrigger* canoes, each hollowed 
from a long log. Other boats were 
double canoes—two canoes securely 
bound together by a platform. It was 
used to carry extra passengers and 
goods. Mat sails woven from coconut 
and other palm leaves helped speed 
the canoes. 

The little fleet made its way east- 
ward from one island to the next 
across some 2.000 miles of water. 
Finally the travelers came to a large 
island where glistening white beach- 
es, thick forests, bright sunshine, and 
cool breezes reminded them of home. 
There they stayed. 

The settlers called their new 
island home “Owyhee” which means 
“Big Island.” We pronounce “Owy- 
hee,” Hawaii. Later, these first Ha- 
waiians spread out to neighboring 
islands. Hawaii became the name for 
the whole group, as well as “Big 
Island.” 

All the islands are the tops of a 
chain of volcanoes resting on the 
bottom of the ocean. Most of these 
volcanoes are dead. But there are 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


HAWAII 


Crossroads of the Pacific 


active volcanoes on the island of 
Hawaii, which rose from the sea 
more recently than the other islands. 

The first settlers raised the crops 
they had brought with them. They 
were expert fishermen, using hooks 
made of bone, mother-of-pearl, tor- 
toise shell, or whales’ teeth. They 
made cord for their nets and fishlines 
from the olona (oh-LOH-nah) or 
Hawaiian hemp plant. 

They built their houses with poles 
tied together with this same cord. 
They thatched the houses with 
sturdy leaves or grass. 

Dishes, tools, and weapons were 
made of wood, bone, stone, or 
gourds. 

The children played a game that 
is still a favorite in Hawaii—grass 
sledding. Using large, strong palm 
leaves as sleds, boys and girls slid 
down the slippery grass on the hill- 
sides. 

For ornaments the Hawaiians used 
bird feathers, shells, and rare flowers. 
The flowers and shells were woven 
into leis (LAYS) — wreaths — worn 
about the neck or head. Hawaiian 
kings and chieftains wore cloaks 
woven of thousands of bird feathers. 


LAND OF BIRDS 

Hawaii has always been a land of 
many birds. Today, the island of 
Laysan (LAH-ih-sahn) is a_ bird 
sanctuary*® which has harbored more 
than 10,000,000 birds in a single 
year 

There are birds called rails, that 
cannot fly because their wings never 
developed. 

Albatrosses perform funny little 
dances two by two. 

Shearwaters dig into the earth like 
rabbits. 


Frigates, finches, terns, curlews, 
turnstones, stilts, boobies, tatlers, and 
hundreds of other kinds of birds also 
live on Laysan. 

For 1,000 years, the Hawaiian 
Islands were lonely outposts in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean. Tiny 








Matson Lines 


specks in a vast ocean, they were not 
sighted by voyagers until the 1500s. 

Some explorers reached Hawaii in 
the 1500s. They liked the islands so 
much that they decided to stay there. 

In January, 1778, an English ex- 
plorer, Captain James Cook, landed 
in the Hawaiian Islands. He called 
them the Sandwich Islands after the 
Earl of Sandwich, who had helped 
pay for his voyage. This Earl of 
Sandwich is better known to us as 
the inventor of a fast and tasty way 
of serving meat, fish, cheese, egg. or 
jelly between two slices of bread. 

Captain Cook liked Hawaii and 
stayed there a long time. But he did 
return home to tell of his find. That 
is why he is usually given credit for 
being the first European to discover 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Hawaiian people welcomed 
him and his men and treated them 
like gods. 

When Cook went back to England 
he left some of his men on the islands 
These men angered the Hawaiians 
They broke Hawaiian religious be 
liefs. Greedily, they demanded too 
many things from their hosts. 

These men made the Hawaiians 
so angry that they killed Cook when 
he returned a year later. 

But the Hawaiians are a gentle 
people. Their anger against the out 
siders did not last. Soon they were 
welcoming other voyagers to Hawaii. 

When Cook first came to Hawaii, 





each of the eight inhabited islands 
had its own head chief or king. But 
between 1795 and 1810, Kameha- 
meha (kah- MAY-hah-MAY-hah), 
king of Hawaii, succeeded in uniting 
all the islands. 

In 1820, the first missionaries ar- 
rived from Boston. Their arrival 
brought many changes to Hawaii. 

The missionaries taught the Ha- 
waiian people the Christian religion. 

The missionaries studied the Ha- 
waiian language and found that it 
used only 12 letters—the five vowels 
plus h, k, 1, m, n, p, and w. They fig- 
ured out a way to write this lan- 
guage. Tlien they taught the people 
how to read and write in their own 
language. Books and newspapers be- 
gan to appear in Hawaii for the first 
time. 

Trading vessels used the islands 
more and more as a_ stopping-off 
place on new shipping routes across 
the Pacific. Whaling fleets spent the 
winter months in sunny Hawaii 
waiting for the ice to break in the 
north Pacific. Hawaii came to be 
called the “Crossroads of the Pa- 
cific.” 

Newcomers settled on the lovely 
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islands. The fertile soil of Hawaii 
was good for growing the new crops 
they brought, such as sugar cane, 
pineapples, and coftee. 

Sugar cane, Hawaii's biggest ex- 
port today, is a giant grass. The 
thick cane or stalk is topped with 
purple, feathery flowers. 

Sugar cane needs a lot of water. 
Plantation owners on the dry side of 
Hawaiian mountains had to develop 
different ways of watering their 
fields. One plantation, each day, 
pumps enough water from its wells 
to supply a city of 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Another plantation built a 
tunnel three miles long through a 
mountain to bring water from the 
rainy side of the island to the dry 
side. 

In Hawaii, sugar cane grows on 
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Maps for Junior Scholastic by Eve Mizerex 


Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific, lies on or near many ship and air routes. 






The Hawaiian Islands cover an area 
of 6,438 square miles. The island of 
Hawaii takes up two thirds of this. 


the gentler mountain slopes. Pineap- 
ples, the second biggest export, 
thrive on the moist lowlands. 

Hawaii raises three fourths of the 
world’s pineapples. Most of them are 
grown on large plantations owned 
by five big canning companies. 

After deep plowing, the ground is 
covered with long strips of paper. 
Slips* from pineapple plants are put 
in the ground through holes punched 
in the paper. The strips of paper 
help to keep the moisture in the 
ground and to keep weeds from 
sprouting. When the young plants 
have a good start, the paper is re- 
moved. 

When the pineapples are ripe 
they are picked and sent to a can- 
nery. A machine removes the top 
and bottom, pares the hard skin, and 
cuts out the core. Other machines 
slice, dice, cube, crush, or squeeze 
the fruit into one of the familiar 
forms we find in a can of pineapple. 

Sugar cane and pineapples are the 
leading export crops. Another is a 
mild coffee from the Kona (KOH- 
nah) district on the island of Ha- 
waii. Taro, rice, coconuts, bananas. 
avocados, beans, potatoes, limes, and 
oranges are also raised for use at 
home. But in spite of its rich farm- 
lands, Hawaii imports more than 
three fourths of its fruits and vege- 
tables from California. 

Large numbers of cattle, sheep. 
horses, poultry, and hogs are raised. 

One of the biggest problems fac- 
ing the plantation owners was to 
find workers for their plantations. 

















When Captain Cook came to the 
islands, there were about 300,000 
Hawaiians. Many of them died from 
diseases brought to their islands by 
the Europeans and Americans. To- 
day, only about two per cent of the 
525,000 islanders are pure Hawaiian, 
about 12 per cent part-Hawaiian. 

To solve their problem, the plant- 
ers brought workers from Japan, 
China, Korea, the Philippines, Puer- 
to Rico, and many countries of Eu- 
rope. Hawaii became the “melting 
pot” of the Pacific, a land where 
people of different races mixed and 
got along peacefully. 

The U. S. and Hawaii had close 
ties. Most of the plantation owners, 
missionaries, and traders came from 


the U. S. 


A U.S. TERRITORY 

The U. S. businessmen wanted 
Hawaii to be part of the U. S. In 
1893 they supported a revolution 
against Queen Liliuokalani (LEE- 
lih-oo-oh-kah-LAH-nil’). She want- 
ed the Hawaiians to keep control of 
their own country. Queen Liliuoka- 
lani was the last ruler of independ- 
ent Hawaii. The queen was also the 
author of a beautiful Hawaiian song, 
Aloha Oe (ah-LOH-hah oh), which 
means “Farewell to Thee.” 

The revolutionists wanted the 
U. S. to rule the islands. But the 
U. S. refused. An independent Re- 
public of Hawaii was set up in 1894. 

During the Spanish-American 
War, the U. S. believed Spain might 
try to seize Hawaii. So in 1898, Con- 
gress decided to make the Hawaiian 
Islands part of the United States. 

In 1900, Congress voted to make 
the people of the Hawaiian Islands 


U. S. citizens. It also set up the Ter- 
ritory* of Hawaii, made up of the 
Hawaiian Islands and nearby Johns- 
ton and Palmyra Islands. 

The people of Hawaii have most 
of the rights that those of us who 
live in the 48 states possess. But the 
Hawaiian Islanders do not yet have 
the right to vote for President or to 
elect their own governor. They have 
one delegate in Congress but he is 
not allowed to vote on bills. 

The people of the Islands like be- 
ing part of the U. S. When they 
speak of the “Mainland,” they mean 
the 48 states. 

The Hawaiian sugar cane and 
pineapple industries have done well. 
The U. S. Army and Navy have 
given jobs to many Hawaiians who 
helped build and run our bases in 
the islands. The leading U. S. naval 
base in the Pacific is Pearl Harbor. 
The Army and Navy buy food and 
other supplies in Hawaii. Service- 
men stationed in Hawaii or on leave 
there spend thousands of dollars ev- 
ery week. 

Honolulu, the capital, grew into a 
big modern city, home of about one 
third of the total population. Dia- 
mond Head, the high point of land 
jutting into the Pacific at Honolulu, 
and palm-fringed Waikiki (wie-kih- 
KEE) Beach have become familiar 
sights to tourists from all over the 
world. 

Ever since 1903, there has been 
talk of making Hawaii a state. In 
1940, Congress seemed ready to do 
this. 

But then came the Japanese attack 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 





Acme 


In Hawaii many races mix and live peacefully. These girls (left to right) have 
Japanese, Korean, U.S.-Hawaiian, Asiatic-Hawaiian, Chinese, Caucasian ancestry. 


on Pearl Harbor. Many people were 
afraid that the Japanese-Hawaiians 
would not be loyal to the U. S. Ha- 
waii was placed under military rule. 
Statehood was forgotten, while the 
war was fought. 

When war was over, it was 
learned that not one act of treason 
had been committed by Hawaiians. 

The Hawaiian Islands are again 
asking for statehood. Many people 
in the U. S. believe the islands 
should become a state. Here are 
their reasons: 


FOR STATEHOOD 

Hawaiians have proved 
selves good citizens. 

The Hawaiian Islands were inde- 
pendent for a long time. The peo- 
ple know how to rule themselves. 
In the last 50 years they have de- 
veloped a strong, well-run island 
government. It is worthy of becom- 
ing a state government. 

The people of Hawaii showed 
their loyalty to the U. S. all during 
the war. They should be rewarded 
by making their dream of statehood 
come true. 

The islands’ way of life is as up- 
to-date as any state's. They pay 
more taxes‘to the Federal Govern- 
ment than many states. And their 
population is bigger than the popu- 
lation of Delaware, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Vermont, or Wyoming. 


them- 


AGAINST STATEHOOD 


Other people say the islands 
should not become a state. Here are 
their reasons: 

We have never admitted into the 
union a state that was not part of 
the North American mainland. The 
islands are too far away. 

The population of Hawaii is dif- 
ferent in race from the mainland 
population. The ancestors of most 
mainlanders came from Europe. But 
the ancestors of most Hawaiians 
came from the Far East. 

Hawaii is controlled by a few 
large companies. The big sugar and 
pineapple companies own most of 
the land. They give people land, 
rent them homes, and are said to 
run the schools, newspapers, banks. 
hospitals, and local* governments. 
They would hold too much power if 
Hawaii became a state. 

But whatever mainlanders say, the 
Hawaiian motto is: 

“The 49th State in “49.” 


ow We Live 
in 


HAWAII 


peng ak where I live with 
my mother and father, is a big 
180,000 people. It 
sprawls along the shoreline of near- 
ly half the island of Oahu and 
stretches up into the mountain val- 
'eys behind the town. 

The business district and the ta- 
Waikiki Beach 
warm and dry. 

We live in a big frame house in 
the Manoa valley district, which is 
n one of the rainy sections of the 
itv. Come into our valley on any 
warm day, and you'll find it cool and 
sreen. that there 
will be at least one shower before 
the day 


city of abeut 


nous section are 


The chances are 


is over. 

There are no seasons in Hawaii. 
The climate stays warm the vear 
round. 

Hawaii wear cotton 
clothes all year and many of the 
children go barefoot. At our school, 


People in 


By Thomas Hiroshi Sadkoda 


we are not required to wear shoes 
until we reach the seventh grade 

| am 13 years old and go to a pri- 
vate school which was founded by 
missionaries in 1841. It is said to be 
the oldest U. S. private school west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

At school I studs 


science 


mathematics, 
English, and social studies. 
| also take piano lessons. 

I get up at 6:15 every morning. 
After we have a light breakfast, my 
mother drives me to school, which is 
about a mile away from home. 

School starts at 8 a.m. and is over 
at 2:30 p.m. I take a sandwich from 
home for lunch and buy milk at the 
school cafeteria. I usually stay at 
school an extra hour for sports. Bas- 
ketball and football are my favorites. 

Mother picks me up at school on 
her way home from our store, where 
she helps my father, a merchant 


For the 


have usual 


supper we 





Matson Lines 


Roosevelt High School in Honolulu has more than 1,700 pupils. 
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Thomas is 13 and lives in Honolulu. 


foods boys and girls have in the 
U. S. Roast turkey is my favorite. 

Sometimes our cook prepares Jap- 
anese foods, too. The Japanese dish 
I like best is suchi (SOO-she). To 
make suchi, you spread rice sea- 
soned with vinegar and sugar on a 
layer of beaten, cooked eggs. You 
roll up the egg and rice like a jelly 
roll around a filling of baked eels. 
carrots, and watercress. 

Here in Honolulu we have two 
that are celebrated no- 
where else in the world. One is Lei 
Day, on May 1. Everyone wears leis 
and gaily colored shirts or dresses. 

The climax of Lei Day comes 
when the Lei Day queen is crowned 
in a pageant of singing and hula 
dancing at the city hall. A lei con- 
test is also held at the city hall with 
prizes for the most beautiful leis. 

Nearly school in Honolulu 
holds special programs on Lei Day. 
Each school elects a queen and 
eight attendants—one for each of the 
eight inhabited Hawaiian islands. 

The other Hawaiian holiday is 
Kamehameha Day on June 11. Ka- 
mehameha the Great was the Ha- 
waiian king who united the Hawai 
ian Islands. 

A ceremony honoring him is held 
at the foot of his statue in the cen- 
ter of the city. The statue is draped 
with a huge flower lei, and we have 
singing and hula dancing. 

Honolulu has Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout organizations. I’m a Boy Scout, 
First Class, and senior patrol leader 
of my troop. 


holidays 


every 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 
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My favorite hobby is fishing. 
Many people here in the islands like 
to go spear fishing. But the kind of 
fishing I like is with an ordinary 
fishing pole. 

My name and address are: Thom- 
as Sakoda, 2625 Kuahine 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Drive, 


By Ethel Pelekai 


Y LAST name, which is pro- 

nounced pay-LAY-kie, is a Ha- 
waiian name. My mother is half Chi- 
nese and half Hawaiian. My father, 
who is dead, was pure Hawaiian. 

Most Hawaiians live on the island 
of Oahu where Honolulu, the capi- 
tal, is located. But I have lived most 
of my life on Maui (MOW-wee), 
second largest of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The town where I was born is 
Ilana (HAH-nah), the Hawaiian 
word for “heavenly.” Hana is in a 
beautiful green valley at the foot of 
a dead voleano. The volcano is 
called Haleakala (hah-leh-ah-kah- 
LAH), House of the Sun, and is said 
to be the fifth largest dead volcano 
in the world. 

For the past year and a half, | 
have been a student at the Kameha- 
meha School for Girls, a boarding 
school in Honolulu. I am 13 and in 
the eighth grade. 

A Hawaiian princess, Bernice Pau- 
ahi Bishop, founded Kamehameha 
schools for boys and girls descended 
from the original Hawaiians. 





I study the same subjects as girls 


_and boys on the U. S. mainland— 


English, mathematics, social studies, 
and religion. We have dances and 
plays, and our basketball and foot- 
ball teams compete with the nine 
other high school teams in Honolulu. 

I don’t vet know what kind of 
work I want to do when I finish 
school. But I do know that I want 
to travel everywhere. I think maybe 
I'd like to be an airplane stewardess. 

My home in Hana has two sepa- 


rate buildings. One has a living 
room, dining room and three bed- 
rooms. The other building is a 
kitchen. 


When I am home, my day starts 
at 6 a.m. I help Mother cook break- 
fast and wash the dishes. There is a 
lot to do because our family is large. 
I have nine brothers and three sis- 
ters. 

For breakfast we usually have 
cereal or eggs, bread, cocoa, and 
papaya. Papaya is a delicious tropi- 
cal fruit which tastes a little like 
cantaloupe, except that it is sweeter. 
We have our own papaya 
which are tall and spindly with the 
leaves and fruit clustered at the top. 

Our dinner is at 5 p.m., and usu- 
ally we have poi, milk, and a stew 
made with beef, cabbage, and pota- 
toes. 

Poi, my favorite food, is a thick 
grayish paste made by pounding 
taro roots and allowing them to fer- 
ment. You eat poi by dipping a fin- 
ger into the serving bowl. Poi takes 


trees, 





Matson Lines 


Riding the surf in outrigger canoes at Waikiki Beach. 
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Ethel, 13, comes from Hana, on Mavi. 


the place of bread or potatoes in Ha- 
wail. 

I go to 
o clock. 

In Hawaii, we like to celebrate 
birthdays and anniversaries with 
huge feasts called luaus (LOO- 
ows). As many as 300 people may 
be invited. 

The main dish is kalua (kah-LOO- 
ah) pig. The pig is cooked by roast- 
ing it whole in a pit filled with hot 
stones and coals. The pit is called 
an imu (EE-moo). When the guests 
arrive, the pig is lifted out of the 
imu. The meat is then cut into 
steaming, juicy chunks, small enough 
to eat with your fingers. Poi is served 
with the pig. 

We also have raw fish, seaweed 
raw shrimps, and sometimes dried 
octopus. Our main green vegetable 
is the young leaves of the taro plant 
which we cook in coconut milk. For 
dessert we have cake and soda pop 

Luaus begin at about 2 in the aft 
ernoon. After the feast is over, th« 
singing and dancing begin. 

The favorite dance in Hawaii is 
the hula, which tells a story. The 
hula dance began as part of a Ha 
waiian religious ceremony. There 
was often chanting with ancient 
hulas. Sometimes the dancers kept 
time to the music by beating peb 
bles or sticks together. But today th« 
hula is done to popular songs like 
“Little Brown Gal.” 

My name and address are: Ethel! 
Pelekai, Kamehameha School fo 
Girls, Kapalama Heights, Honolulu 
T. H. 


bed around 8:30 or 9 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Betty June Echternach of Honolulu 
in obtaining the articles by Thomas and Ethel 








HE WORKS AS HE LEARNS 
MORE ABOUT PHYSICS 


The Story of 
Lucius A. Merritt 


OU MERRITT is getting one of the best experiences 
that a college gradufte interested in the science of 
motion and matter could desire. He is enrolled in 
General Electric’s Physics Program, learning as he 
works. In this way, he continues his education and 
gets to know the practical side of his chosen science. 
He works in research, sales, production, and develop- 
ment. At the end of his training period, Lou will know 
what branch of physics interests him most. 

Lou’s first assignment was in the General Engineer- 
ing and Consulting Laboratory at Schenectady. He 
worked on a design problem that interested him so 
much that he asked for, and received, a second three- 
month assignment in the laboratory. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, New York. 





Nhen Lou was growing up in Williamsburg, Massachu- 
etts, his earliest interests were sports of all kinds. He was 
on the debating team and organized a dance band. He 

was also drawn to aviation even then and designed his 
wn model planes with a special type of air foil. 








\t Georgia after his discharge, he made part of his college 
xpenses by tutoring a special class of deficient students, 
tked as a physics lab instructor, and flew in a barn- 


rming air troupe for a daredevil who sat on the plane's 
ng. 
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His desire to fly led him to enlist in the Navy's V-5 
aviation program during the war. While he was in Pre- 
Flight School at the University of Georgia, he met the 
girl he later married. He was commissioned an ensign and 
was flying Corsair fighters when the war ended. 


— 





After graduating in theoretical physics in March, 1948, 
Lou worked on his Master's degree for three months. 
Then he decided to get some working experience to go 
with his college theory and was chosen for the Physics 
Program. 
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Left to right, Mary Harmison, President of the Dubuque Youth Council, Bob Deggendorf, and Kenneth Chapman. 


Junior Citizens in Action 


By JUDITH BUDDE and 


HEY say St. Patrick chased the 

snakes out of Ireland. Well, we 

chased the flies out of Dubuque, 
lowa. 

“We” are the Youth Council. 

Last summer we went trom door 
to door and got 5,000 people to sign 
a promise to spray their homes and 
business places with DDT: We cov- 
ered Dubuque with such a coat ot 
DDT that for several months you 
had to look sharp to find a fly.°® 


° Recently there has been some criticism 
of DDT. If eaten, it is somewhat poisonous 
to men and animals. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has warned farmers not to 
use DDT on dairy cows or dairy feed, for 
fear the DDT might get into the milk. 
Many medical men say the “DDT scare” 
is greatly exaggerated. Nevertheless, if 
a “Dubuque fly 
project” for your town, we advise you to 
use DDT only under adult advice and 


you are interested in 


supervision, to avoid possible criticism. 


MARILYN GRASHORN 


Doctors think flies carry polio. 
There was practically an epidemic* 
of polio in lowa last summer. Here 
in Dubuque we had only two cases. 

Mr. Fly will have a hard time in 
Dubuque this spring! Last winter 
we got organized for a bigger anti- 
Hy campaign than ever. 

In December we held a big meet- 
ing in the theatre and asked every- 
body’s help to “Make Iowa Fly- 
Free.” We held other meetings, gave 
radio broadcasts, and asked school 
principals to have programs for par- 
ents. We supplied a movie, The Fly, 
for those programs. 

“No Flies on Me”—that’s our slogan 
for 1949. 

Some people seem to think that 
teen-agers aren't much help in their 
community. Our Youth Council has 
shown Dubuque that that idea is 
wrong. It doesn't matter if you are 


only 12 or 15 years old—there are 
lots of ways in which you can do 
your part. That's why we're writing 
this story—to tell you what we do ii 
Dubuque in order to give you ideas 
about what you can do in your town 

We got our start by doing some 
thing that our elders couldn't do 
stopping vandalism* in the theatres 

One day, about four years ago 
some of us were discussing good and 
bad movies in an American Citizen 
ship Laboratory Class at Jefferson 
Junior High School. Daryl Koch 
said: “It doesn't matter whether th« 
show is good or bad. No one ca! 
enjoy it because we make too muc! 
noise.” 

A “research committee” was ap 
pointed to ask the theatre manager: 
if we really did make too much dis 
turbance. We were amazed whe! 
we heard the committee's report 
The theatre managers said young 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


people did $50 worth of damage in 
the theatres every week. We de- 
cided something had to be done 
about it. 

The next Saturday we held amass 
meeting at one of the theatres. 

Here’s what we decided: 

No more loud talk or running up 
and down the aisles—no more break- 
ing the springs of the seats—no more 
carving initials or throwing popcorn 
boxes or spitballs—no more stuffing 
peanut shells down the neck of the 
person in front of us. 

We appointed theatre monitors. 
Before long we stopped 75 per cent 
of the theatre vandalism. 

We didn't stop there. We organ- 
ized the Dubuque Youth Council. It 
is made up of delegates from all the 
schools and youth clubs. Daryl Koch 
vas elected president. A year or two 
later, when he was 13 years old, 
Daryl was given the “junior citizen- 


ship award” by Kate Smith, the | 


radio star. 
The Youth Council kept right on 
soing. 


RAISING FUNDS 


We worked for the March of 
Dimes and helped sell memberships 
in the Adult Education Forum. We 
made a movie called “Democracy Is 
Fun.” We ran the Community Chest 
campaign in the schools and col- 
lected $638. That was $238 more 
than our quota. We took over the 
whole Tuberculosis Fund drive in 
the schools and raised $450 last win- 
ter. That was $150 more than the 
vear before. 

All of us like to go to the movies. 
But we think that some movies are 
not the right kind for children to see. 
That's why we are supporting the 
“Children’s Film Library” project. 
This is a special show of the best 
movies for children. This show was 
started last September in one of the 
theatres and is held every Saturday 
afternoon. We encourage all chil- 
dren to come. 








S$ 


When the Exchange Club held | 


“Crime Prevention Week” in Feb- 
ruary, we sponsored an essay contest 

1 “How To Prevent Juvenile De- 
linquency”’*. A “Know Your Police- 
man” program was held at one of 
the theatres. Over 500 young people 
were there and heard Officer Byrne 
O'Brien tell just what a policeman 
does. At this meeting the Exchange 

(Continued on page 14) 






Poor “Side-Line Susie” 
used to say 
Her studies tired her— 
so did play. 








“Try this NABISCO 








A weary query 
to her chum 

Brought her the answer, 
“My, you’re dumb!” 


Now Susie eats it 


every morn’ 
SERSOOSO WHEAT And feels that she has 


been re-born! 


For energy it 
can’t be beat!” 











BAKED BY NABISCO* NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Citizenship Quiz == 


1. HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 


Underline the correct word or words 
inside the parentheses to complete 
each sentence. Score 5 points for each 
correct answer. Total, 50. 


1. The first settlers on Hawaii were 
(Europeans, Polynesians, Aleuts). 

2. The island of Laysan is a sanctu- 
ary for (birds, orphans, fish). 

3. Credit for being the first Euro- 
pean to discover the Hawaiian Islands 
is usually given to (Christopher Colum- 
bus, Kamehameha, Captain James 
Cook). 

4. Poi is made from (bananas, sugar 
cane, taro). 

5. Hawaii is often called (Cross- 
roads of the Pacific, Pearl of the An- 
tilles, Gem of the Ocean). 

6. Hawaii is a land where people 
are of (many races, one race, European 
descent only). 

7. Queen Liliuokalani wrote (Aloha 
Oe, Little Brown Gal, Bali Ha’i). 

8. Diamond Head in Honolulu is a 
(statue, diamond mine, point of land). 

9. The U. S. naval base at Honolulu 
is (San Juan, Pearl Harbor, Ports- 
mouth). 

10. Hawaiians are citizens of (Polv- 
nesia, the U. S.. Great Britain). 


My score 


2. JUNIOR JINKS 


Circle the word or words that cor- 
rectly complete each sentence. Score 4 
points for each. Total, 12. 

1. The boys and girls of Dubuque 
have been waging war against 

a. flowers c. flies 
b. floods d. fleas 

2. Youth Council monitors in Du- 

buque theatres decreased 
a. vaudeville ce. 
b. vandalism = _ d. 


vacancies 
variety 





1. This fruit is the second 
largest export crop of 





3. The Youth Council of Dubuque 
held an essay contest on juvenile 
a. delirium c. delegates 
b. debates d. delinquency 


My score 


3. NEWS NIBBLES 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 30. 





1. Where do some oysters grow im 
Puerto Rico? 
a. on trees 
b. under glass 
c. in the air 
2. With what country are we ex- 
changing a teen-age good-will ambas- 
sador? 
a. Mexico 
b. England 
c. Japan 
3. If the suggested new calendar is 
adopted, what will the holiday on the 
day after December 30 be called? 
a. Year’s End 
b. Doomsday 
c. Worldsday 
4. How is the mace sometimes used 
in the House of Representatives? 
a. to call the roll 
b. to spank slow page boys 
c. to quiet noisy representatives 
5. What did the British government 
recently do that made British bovs and 
girls happy? 
a. ended candy rationing 
b. closed school for a year 
c. banned bobby sox 
6. Which pair of diseases cripples 
the most people each year in the U. S.? 
a. arthritis and rheumatic fever 
b. measles and mumps 
c. malaria and tuberculosis 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 4 points for 
each answer. Total, 8. 


My score My total score 

















dE 


2. This stamp shows 
the national flower 
of the — — — — 





Junior Citizens 


(Continued from page 13) 


Club awarded the prizes for the best 
essays on juvenile delinquency. 

It’s fine to talk about good citizen- 
ship. But our Youth Council believes 
you have to do something about it, 
and not just talk about it. 

But we talk about it, too, so that 
everybody will understand what 
were doing. 

We're sending speakers to meet- 
ings of clubs and organizations in 
Dubuque to tell about our plans for 
next year. This month, for instance, 
Dubuque Youth Council representa- 
tives spoke to the Kiwanis Club and 
the Lions Club. 

On May 7 we held our annual! 
city-wide youth rally at one of the 
theatres. 

Our program includes a speech- 
making contest. The subjects for the 
speeches in the contest just about 
sum up our program: 

(1) Why I appreciate America 

(2) Why public health is impor- 
tant 


(3) Why brotherhood is the Amer- 
ican ideal. 





* 


HOW TO START A 
YOUTH COUNCIL 


By Mary Harmison 
President, Dubuque Youth Council 


Why don’t you start a Youth Council? 
it’s easy and it’s fun. 

See your superintendent of schools. 
Write a letter to each school principal 
and every youth organization. Ask them 
to send three delegates each to your 
organization meeting. Probably you can 
hold your meeting in a school audito- 
rium. If you need a bigger place, talk 
to a civic-minded theatre owner. 

Have someone act as a temporary 
chairman. Elect officers. Have someone 
discuss what projects you think the Youth 
Council should do. Appoint a program 
committee and a board of directors. 

Then have the officers go to see the 
chairmen of the adult organizations in 
town that have youth-service commit- 
tees. Explain your plans to them. Ask 
them to help you with advice and finan- 
cial assistance. School principals or 
teachers also will probably be glad to 
help as adult sponsors. 

Be “live wires’! Carry your projects 
through to the finish! 
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Just a few of the many won- 
derful bargains in the free 
Post's Sporting Goods Catalog! 


Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
Wilson 

Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 

Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 


Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
Nylon String tennis racket 


Official American League base- 
ball by Spalding ... and many 
more! 










Post’s moneysaving plan 
is endorsed by BRANCH 
% RICKEY, President of the 
if Brooklyn Dodgers and 
founder of the “farm” sys- 
tem in big-league baseball. 


Post’s Cereals, Dept. S, Battle Creek, Michigan | 


Gentlemen: Please rush my: (Check One) | 
[}] POST’S SPORTS GOODS CATALOG! 
[_] Special ‘‘team”’ discount plan 


EXTRA SAVINGS FOR 


' 
TEAMS! Products of General Foods 
On team orders of $50.00 or 


— = nee f 
more, Post’s Cereals offersa large a TOASTIES City Stet | 
EXTRA: discount. For details, \\ fein a 
\ ff i cs 
check word ‘‘TEAM”’ on coupon. ™ ” “am ; mania cage eet 


































BALL-BAND Sport Shoes have 
special features that help you do 
your best —correct support for all 
foot muscles, soles that prevent 
slipping, uppers that breathe. 
And for loafing—BALL-BAND 
shoes are almost as light and com- 
fortable as going barefoot. No 
wonder they’re tops for wear all 
summer long. Look for the Red 
Ball trade-mark 


CROWN—An Arch 


Gard Oxford in blue 
or white. Sizes for all 


the family 


*Reg. US Pat 


k weydy 
A 
Mode 
nae tg qa oe an 


and Men's sizes Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





SPECIAL NOTICE: Do 
not send any more pic- 
tures to the Shutterbug 
Editor this term. Hold 
your best pictures and 
send them to the Editor 
in July and August, for 
publication in Sept. 








LONELY LIGHTHOUSE. By Philip Falkson, New 
ton Center (Mass.) School. He used an Ansco 


| 


ARCH-GARD™ 


Guards your feet at three vital points 








Pes 


\ | HOW TO VISIT FRIENDS. By Janet Bend 
| Seattle. (Wash.) Jr. H. S. She used a Brownie 


ARCH-GARD 
cushions the meta- 
tarsol arch 





Gs 
ARCH-GARD Ss 


cushions the | = 
longitudinal \— 


arch : 2 
Yer > 


Pg lee ARCH-GARD cushions 
the heel, lessens shock 


Look for the name ARCH-GARD on the insole 





U. S. CAPITOL. By Stanley Berman, Highland J: 
H. S., Louisville, Kentucky. Camera: Kodak 620 





ATTENTION: See the spetial  notic 
printed at the top of this column. The 
May 25th issue of Junior Scholastic is 
the last one of this term. 














SHORT SHOTS 


ERE’S a stumper for you baseball 
| fans: How can a team play an of- 

ficial nine-inning game with every 
player winding up with the same bat- 
ting average he had at the start? You'll 
find the correct answer at-the end of 
this page. ° 

Note to Janice M. Luttman, Mill- 
town, N. J.: I won't mind at all if the 
\thletics win the pennant. Connie 
Mack certainly rates a break. But I 
lon’t think they have a chance. They 
ust haven’t the hitters. 

You say this isn’t true. Well, honey, 
tuke a look at the club batting averages 
tor 1948. You'll find that the A’s fin- 
shed a poor sixth with .260. 

Note to the track team of Thornton 
\cademy, Saco, Maine: Here are the 
high school track records you asked 
ror: 

100-yard dash—9.4 sec., Jesse Owens, 
East Tech H.S., Cleveland, O., 1933. 

220-yard dash—20.7 sec., Jesse 
Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

120-yard high hurdles—14 sec., Joe 
Batiste, Tucson ( Ariz.) H.S., 1939; and 
Lee Miller, San Antonio (Tex.) H.S., 
1947. 

200-yard low hurdles—21.7  sec., 
Billy Bless, Jefferson H.S., San Antonio, 
lex., 1948. 

Broad jump—24 ft. 11% in., Jesse 
Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

Javelin—219 ft., Bob Peoples, Clas- 
en H.S., Oklahoma City, Okla., 1937. 

Maybe this is a little late in the year 

x basketball. But [| have just com- 

leted a six-week job of rounding up 
he winners of the state high school 

urneys, and I can now give you the 

) high school teams that topped the 

ition for 1948-49. My list is based 

lely on won-lost records in Class A 

\A competition. 


igh School Won Lost 

Humboldt, Tenn. ........ 44 0 
\liquippa, _, rere 29 0 
Paschal, Fort Worth, Tex. 25 0 
FE! Reno, Okla. .......... 24 0 
St. Aloysius, New Orleans, 

Bin co ota oh hats sek ; 2 0 
Mise ‘e-. s . . sscaceee Oe 1 
Fairmont West, W. Va.... 24 l 
West Orange, N. J........ 21 1 
Ottumwa, TIowa.......... 18 l 
Lewis & Clarke, Spokane, 

WH en ile xe ta x 18 1 


One team that definitely belongs in 
list in Tucson (Ariz.) H.S. I*know 
didn’t lose a game last season, 


but I don’t know exactly how many 
they won. 

Does anyone know whether Rewey 
(Wis.) H.S. won a basketball game last 
season? Last time I looked Rewey had 
lost 91 games in a row! In fact, they 
hadn’t won a game since Jan., 1943. 

“Your article on Bill Stern was the 
best you ever wrote. You hit the nail 
right on the head when you told him 
off. You can complete the job by blast- 
ing Harry (Exaggerate) Wismer. I think 
he does the crummiest job of sports- 
casting I have ever heard.” Signed, 
Emil Smith, Woodrow Wilson H.S., 
Camden, N. J. 

Emil, old man, go to the head of 
the class. 

“In your April 20 column, you said 
that the Dodgers haven't any first base- 
man. What is Gil Hodges doing there— 
posing for dog food?” Signed, Sandra 
Black, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I don’t know what Hodges is doing 
there, Sandra. But one thing he defii- 
nitely isn’t doing is hitting the ball. 
Last year he hit a sorry .250. 

“How can you say the Cubs have no 
class?” writes Tom Shearer, North- 
brook, Ill. “They have a good infield, 
the best fielding outfield, good hitters, 
one of the best catching staffs, and a 
good pitching staff. On paper, they 
are better than the Reds, Phillies, and 
Giants.” 





1. Drink plenty of liquids 
every day. 

2. Cool fruit juices taste good, 
are good for you. 

3. Go easy on sodas and other 
sweet drinks. 

















TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Last of a series of tips on health and nutrition. 


Cool down before you cool off 
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The paper I’m looking at shows that 
the Cubs finished last in 1948. 

“Although I like your column very 
much, I feel it is incomplete. You never 
write about one of the most important 
of all sports—horse racing. I am speak- 
ing the truth when I say that about 
80 per cent of the kids in our room 
like horse racing better than any sport 
but basketball.” Signed, M. L. Wolfe, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Here’s a Wolfe that deserves a Cita- 
tion. 

From Eleanor Kakle, Collins Center, 
N. Y.: “Why do you run down the 
Dodgers and build up them Indians? 
Give Brooklyn the credit they deserve. 
If they ever play the Indians, they'll 
beat them by so much that the Indians 
will shamefully quit the League.” 

“Them Indians,” Eleanor, are so bad 
that all they did last year was win 
the pennant and trim the Braves in 
the world series. And who says I have 
anything against the Dodgers? Didn't 
I pick them to win the National League 
flag in my April 20 column? 

Answer to that stumper on top: This 
actually happened on the opening day 
of the 1940 season when Bob Feller 
pitched a no-hit game against the 
Chicago White Sox. Each Sox started 
the game with an .000 average and 
wound up with the same percentage. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 















Don’t gulp drafts of icy water when you are overheated. The 


sudden chill irritates your digestive system. Mop your brow, 
rest a minute, then take a cool, not iced, drink of water. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 


Why Is This Bird Called 








Cs» 

canary? Because it bears the name 
of the islands on which it was first 
found—the Canary Islands, which are 
near the northwest coast of Africa. 
Canaries would seem to have little 
or nothing to do with dogs, but “dog” 
is what the name really means. The 
Latin word for “dog” is canis. And 
the Canary Islands are said to have 
been named after their large dogs. 

penguin? Because it has a white 
head. The name comes from the 
Welsh words pen, which means 
“head.” and gwyn, which means 
“white.” 

nightingale? Because it sings in 
the night. The word comes from two 
Anglo-Saxon words. One is niht, 
which means “night,” and the other 
is galan, which means to “sing.” 

flamingo? Because its color is red. 
Flamingo is a Spanish and Portu- 
guese word, coming from the Latin 
flamma, or “flame.” 





plover? Because people used to 
think plovers brought rain. Its name 
comes from the Latin word pluere, 
which means “to rain.” 


Word Wealth 


You havé often met homonyms— 
words that sound alike but have dif- 
ferent meanings—like tied and tide, 
horse and hoarse. Now let's see what 
you know about synonyms. 

Synonyms are words that have the 
same meaning. You are familiar with 
common synonyms like rich and 
wealthy, sick and ill. But there are 
many others that can enrich your 
vocabulary and make the English 
you speak and write more interesting. 

Next to each word in the following 
list are three words in parentheses. 
Underline the one which is a syno- 
nym of the first word. 


obstruct (pave, teach, block) 
loathe (hate, annoy, amuse) 
rigid (ridge, strict, dull) 

sluggish (untidy, slow, sweet) 
guardian (protector, pal, lad) 
esteem (count, fill, admire) 
abundant (scarce, good, plentiful ) 
optimistic (optician, seeing, cheer- 


ful) 


GON We 1S 
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Words starred*® in this issue are defined here 





epidemic (ehp-ih-DEHM-ihk). Noun. 
Wide and rapid spread of a disease 
among many people in an area. 

vandalism (VAN-duhl-is’m). Noun 
Deliberate destruction or damaging of 
somebody else’s property, such as 
buildings, automobiles, playground 
equipment, or works of art. 

juvenile delinquency (JOO-veh-nile 
deh-LING-kwehn-sih). Juvenile delin- 
quency is lawbreaking by young people 
under a certain age, usually under 18. 
After this age, which is decided by 
state law, the lawbreakers are treated 
as adult criminals. 

Polynesians (pohl - ih - NEE - shunz). 
Noun. Brown-skinned men living on 
lands in the central Pacific Ocean from 
New Zealand to Hawaii, and from Sa- 
moa to Easter Island. 


taro (TAH-roh). Noun. A plant with 
a starchy, tube-like root that is used 
for food in the tropics. 

candlenut trees (KAN-d’l-nut). Noun. 
Trees or bushes of the Pacific islands. 
The oil in candlenuts burns easily and 
is used to give light. 

outrigger canoe (OUT-rihg-er kuh- 
NOO). Noun. A long, narrow boat 
with a framework extending from its 
sides. At the end of each framework is 
a float. The outrigger keeps the canoe 
from tipping over easily. 

slips. Noun. Pieces cut from living 
plants to grow new plants. 

Territory (TEHR-ih-toh-rih). Noun. 
In the U. S., a section of the country 
that is not part of any state. A U. S. 
Territory has its vwn legislature under 
a governor appointed by the President. 

sanctuary (SANGK-tu-ehr-ih. Pro- 
nounce tu as in nature.) Noun. A place 
of refuge. Laysan is a refuge for birds 
where they are fed, sheltered, and pro- 
tected from wild animals and hunters. 


Junior Writers 





My Secret 


My stone walls have seen many strang: 
things. I remember how carefully th 
men laid each stone in my side and hov 
my head was built of proud oak. My 
chimney always had a cheery fire and 
echoed with the crack of bouncing 
chestnuts. My walls rang with laughte: 
on cold winter nights for about te: 
winters. 

Then one day the master came run 
ning home. He yelled a command 
Everyone ran into the house. The shut 
ters were closed so that only the litt 
round holes showed, Furniture wa: 
thrown against my door, Then an arro\ 
struck my side and cracked like a twig 
The house rang with noise of the thu: 
derstick. 

For about four hours this kept u; 
Then silence and darkness fell. 

Everything was peaceful again fo 
about ten harvests. Then the maste 
came home one day in a covered wago. 
drawn by two oxen. He announced t 
the family that they were going west 
My windows were stripped of glass an 
curtains. The furniture was all move: 
away, and the fire put out. 

My head began to sag not more tha: 
two winters after. The wind blew whir! 
winds of dust from window to window 
Each fall my floor was strewn with 
beautiful colored rug of leaves, an 
curtains of spider webs draped th 
windows. 

One cold winter day, a group of m 
with bright red coats decorated wit! 
shining buttons entered my crumbling 
walls. They carried bundles of silve: 
ware, candlesticks, and gold. They said 
they had just raided a patriot villag 
and captured it. Some of Washington's 
men were after them. They were lool 
ing for a place to hide their loot. 

They looked around and saw a ho! 
under the fireplace where a rabbit had 
made its home. They got down on thei 
hands and knees and started to mak: 
the hole larger. They put the bags in i 
and covered the hole. Then they lef 

The man who seemed to be th 
leader had just reached the forest whe 
there was a volley of fire, and they al! 
fell dead. Twenty men came out of the 
forest. Seeing no bags of loot, the. 
started to search. They dug up the floo: 
and knocked down walls, but they neve 
looked beneath the chimney. That nigh! 
they left without the treasure and neve 
returned. 

As the ages go by, my walls ma 
tumble and lie in ruin, but my secret | 
will always keep safe. 

Doris Irwin, Grade 8 


Gardnertown School, Newburgh, N. * 
Teacher, Mildred Ross 








NEW BOOKS 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ELECTRICITY, by 
Nelson F. Beeler and Franklyn M. 
Branley. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. $2.50. 


Like to know how to make an elec- 
tric buzzer, a signaler, a secret door 
lock, a dancing doll, ‘an electric motor, 
r a Hallowe’en mask with a nose that 
lights up? Then this is the book for you. 
Clearly written, amusing, and well- 
illustrated, this is the “how” and “why” 
f more than 25 safe experiments with 
electricity. Ordinary dry cells and ma- 
terials such as thumbtacks, corks, pins, 
w paper clips are all you need to carry 
uit the experiments. 


THE END OF BLACK DOG, by David 
William Moore. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. $2.75. 


Do you remember Jim Hawkins from 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Is- 
land? Well, here he is again in a new 
ook. He and his friend Ned Connor 
ire forced to join the pirate Black Dog 
nd his evil friend, Peg Leg Potter. 
Hidden treasure, pirates, and sea bat- 
tles make for an exciting time. 


MOVIE SHOES, by Noel Streatfield. 
Random House, New York. $2.50. 


The Winter children, Rachel, Jane, 

nd Tim, and their parents lived in 

London, England, until Mr. Winter 

urneyed with his family to California 

to improve his health. Two of the chil- 

lren were very talented. Rachel was 

tudying to be a ballet dancer, and lit- 

le Tim played the piano very well. But 

lane, the middle one, was accomplished 

t nothing. In California, however, she 

is offered a part in a movie, because 

4g f her affection for animals. Jane almost 

: the part on account of her fiery 

mper. Everything turned out all right, 

it Mr. Winter was glad to get his 
mily back to London. 


t '] 
| JMBLEWEED BOY, by Eleanor Hull. 
r Friendship Press, New York. $1.75. 

‘ This is a story of a boy who helps 
1 rvest our country’s crops. Colly Har- 
a and his family travel from camp to 
the 


np doing backbreaking work in the 
re elds. “Tumbleweed” is the right name 
r Colly because he goes rolling over 
ve ! over the Western plains. Just as 
ghi has grown to like one place he finds 
is time to move and starts packing 
suitcase. He makes friends only to 
» them time and time again. On ac- 
et | unt of this kind of life, Jay and Pet, 
lly’s brother and sister, suffer from 
k of proper education and a health- 
| life. Colly is typical of American 
s and girls who labor in this way. 
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“WHY IS IT YOU HARDLY 
EVER ve AIR IN YOUR 
Se TIRES?” 














“Jim was mighty glad when 
I told him the answer” 


“It’s simple,”’ I said. ‘‘I use tubes that need air 
only a few times a year. You don’t catch me pump- 
ing up my tires every time I want to go someplace. 
I’ve got Airtites, and boy, are they swell!” 











That’s right, they are! U.S. Royal Airtite Tubes, 
made of magic butyl rubber, hold air 10 times 
longer than old fashioned rubber tubes. Tougher, 
stronger. far harder to rip or tear, they'll give you 
long. faithful wear. You can get them where you 
buy your U.S. Royal Bike 
Tires. Ask to see them now, 
and prove to yourself how 
much better they are. 








ANY TIRE PERFORMS BETTER WITH 
U.S. ROYAL AIRTITE TUBES! 


No matter what make of tire you have on your 
bike, you'll have far more fun and get better 
service with U.S. Royal Airtite Tubes. 








U.S. ROYALS by U.S. RUBBER ROYAL 
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Kindness to Animals 


Mother: “Should I take Junior to the 
zoo?” 
Father: “No, if they want him, they 


vill have to come and get him.” 


Mary Ann Bact Waukesha Wise.) Jr. HL. S 


Good Manners 


Tony: “My dog is very polite. He 
gets the paper for me every morning.” 

Owen: “My horse is very polite, too. 
Every time we come to a fence he lets 


me go over first.” 


I Wauk \ r H. &S 


identical 


Junior: “Why is a game of baseball 
like a buckwheat cake?” 

Jim: “Gee, I don’t know. Why is it?” 

Junior: “Because success depends on 


the batter. 
sy 1 Zapper, Eastside Grade School, Dwight, Ill. 





Porsonaliyed SATIN 
3 JACKETS 


With Your Name and 
Your Team or Camp 
Name 








BY New—Good Looking—Popular. 
From $7.95 by mail, postpaid 


>) You'll sure like these flashy, 
*A colorful, shiny Satin Jackets 
= with your own first name 
=~ and your camp, team, school 
or club name on the front. 
Most every contrasting color 
combination. You'll be proud 
of the top-quality, flannel lined, 
shiny satin that looks swell with 
the easy fitting, warm knit col- 
lar, cuffs and bottom. Boy, they really wear 
even when you treat ‘em rough. Your folks 
will be glad you saw this ad when chey see 
your jacket. They might even want one too. 

ollywood Athletic €o. shiny satin jackets 
are made in sizes to fit the whole family — 
Dad, Mother, Sis, and Big or Little Brother 
Order one today. You save when you order 
by mail. We guarantee you'll be satisfied or 
your money back. Sizes 2 to 6, $7.95; sizes 
8 co 18, $8.95; sizes 36 to 48, $9.95. We 
pay the postage and ship at once on check, 
cash, or money order. If you want COD, 


you pay the postage. When orderi give 
size and your first and second choice of color 
combinations. BE SURE TO ox 


:*) 
GIVE THE NAMES YOU aS\ 
WANT ON THE JACKET. f 
Money back guarantee 


HOLL: Sh DOD ime WW €0 


200 E. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 




















Handy Man 


Joe: “You say that your father is a 
baker and a gardener. How can that 
be?” 

Charlie: “ 


Shirley 


Easily. He mixes flours.” 


Ambruno, Lincoln School, Bay City, Mich. 


Misplaced 


A woman riding on a trolley car was 
anxious not to pass her stop. She poked 
the conductor with her umbrella and 
asked, “Is this the First National 
Bank?” 

“No, ma'am,” *he replied, “that’s my 
stomach.” 


e sh Elmore County H. S., Ecleetic, Ala 
Description 

Bobby: “How would you describe a. 
caterpillar?” 

Curly: “It's a worm wearing a fur 
coat. 

tl \V ' Everett H. SS. Lansing, M 
Hot Air 


City man: “What is that on the bull’s 
head?” 


Farmer: “Horns.” 
City man: “Can he blow them?” 
Emma MeKinney, Pavo (G Grade School, 
insulted 


Bill: “I'm through with that girl!” 

Ronnie: “How come?” 

Bill: “She asked me if I danced.” 

Ronnie: “What of it?” 

Bill: “I was dancing with her when 
she asked me.” 


Maxine Cater. Port Gibsor Mixs H 8 


Air Conditioning 
Girl: “Why are you wearing your sox 
inside out?” 
Boy: “My feet were hot, and Mother 


told me to turn the hose on them.” 
Beverl Reddick Cla N y 


Full Confession 

Teacher: “Didn't Jimmy Green help 
you do this problem?” 

Willie: “No, Ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Are you 
help you?” 

Willie: “No, 
did it all.” 


sure he didn’t 


he didn't help me. He 


Iba \ Midla Texa 


Restless 


Moe: “Why is your head bumping on 
the floor?” 
Joe: “Because thoughts are running 


through my mind.” 
Mery! Hansey, Bowman (N. D.) Public School. 





Joke of the Week 


Nick: ““What is the difference between 
an engineer and a teacher?” 

Dick: “I have no idea.” 

Nick: “One minds the train, and the 


. s , 
other trains the mind.” 
Kenneth Effert, Public School No. 1. West New York, N. J 


quiz-word PUZZLE 





lt takes 42 words to complete this puzzle 
Score 2 points for each word you get right 
See how close you come to top score of 84. 


. To be in debt 

4. Distress or trou 
ble. 

7. City in state out 
lined. 

9. Passageways be 
tween seats. 
10. Past tense of get 

ll. A bird lives in this. 
14. A large container for liquids. 
16. You find this inside a cherry. 





_ 





18. Mix. 

20. Adjective describing a number or por 
tion. 

21. Very evil or terrible. 

22. Polishes. 23. A vapor. 


25. Put down. 

26. A Japanese sash. 

28. Row of seats 

30. A swordsman. 

32. City in state outlined. 
35. A beam of light. 

36. Prefix meaning new 


1. Northwestern 
lined. 

2. State outlined. 

3. Snakelike fish. 

4 


neighbor of state out 


A man with intelligence and goo 
judgment is — — — — 

5. Upon. 

6. Initials of Ellen Glasgow. 

7. A happy dog will ——— his tail. 


8. Period of fasting before Easter. 
12. A husband or wife. 

18. Wood used for building. 

15. A region. 17. An exam 

18. Abbreviation for South Dakota. 
19. The seventh note of the scale. 
20. Abbreviation for senior. 

24. A stalk of a flower. 

26. Opposite of on. 

27. Large furry animal. 








29. Steel is made from this. 

31. Weep. 

:3, Abbreviation for northeast. 
4. Toward. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: l-stop; 5-Boone; 6-Kentucky; 
ay; 1l-skid; 12-am; 13-asp; 16-S. D.; 17- 
aths; 19-urn; 20-citron; 24-a. c.; 25-Ind.; 
6-Va.; 28-had; 30-aids; 32-colossal; 36- 
rse; 37-tend 
DOWN: Il1-son; 2-tot; 3-onus; 4-pecks; 5- 
6-Ky.; 7-kid; 8-yd.; 9-Paducah; 10- 
.merica; 13-at; 14-sh; 15-P. S.; 18-ant; 21- 
I.; 22-on; 23-N. D.; 26-vised; 27-Ada; 29- 
C.: 30-assn.; 3l-sl.; 33-oh; 34-lot; 35-ore. 





Kay Kilby of the James S. Deady, Jr. 
S., Houston, Texas, asks: 


Josie and Alice are going to a dance 
it their school. It is an informal dance 
open to all students, with or without 
dates. Is it all right for Josie and Alice 
to dance together, or should they wait 
intil they are asked by boys? 





. 
At some schools it is proper for girls 
dance together at informal school 


neces. Students at other schools do not | 
ke the idea. Josie and Alice should | 


id out what the custom is at their 

hool. 

Generally it is all right for two girls 
lance together at an ordinary, week- 
schoo] get-together. It often gives 

rls who are learning, how to dance a 

hance to practice. The girls can also 
ive an evening of fun without worry- 

. over the fact that they don’t have 

date. 

[he girls should remember to give 
boys an opportunity to ask for a 

ince. It might be wise for the girls 
vait a while before sailing onto the 

nce floor, and to sit out a few num- 
rs from time to time. Otherwise the 

VS may never catch up with them. 


AWARDS WINNERS 


Next week’s Junior Scholastic will be 
Annual Student Achievement Issue. 
he final issue this term, it will con- 
n announcements of prize-winners in 
1949 Scholastic Awards and some 
lected examples of their work. 
feachers and students desiring extra 
pies of this issue should order them 
advance. The price is 10 cents per 
py for 1 to 25 copies; 7 cents per 
py for 26 to 40; 5 cents per copy for 
(. or more—all to one address. A spe- 
il! combination order of the May 25 
Student Achievement) issues of five 
holastic classroom magazines may be 
tained for 25 cents each. Send orders 
Subscription Service Department, 
holastic Magazines, McCall St., Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. 











Ask to see the “Pick Pocket” at the 
MacGregor Goldsmith distributor in your town. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an vertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the a roval” stamps return 
them promptly, being car to write your name 
end address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 










TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
CEORCE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 





= -) yy 4 os 
n pe mp. gorgeous Ecua 
Eraltt oh st Piatise wafoaat 
s. A 

COLORS, also Fezzan “French a 
sign Legion’ stamp, first U. 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
bg = A, — Bn - ¥. 8. —= 
stamp Corsic n 

Qoteniats. Antique tssue.< thers, EVERYTHING be with 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 





STAMPS 
Bast 1O¢ 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOCUING Up 
TO 25¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS: 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Camden 75, New York 








WOW! 310°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding. airmaiis, pictorials and others from the world over; 
spell worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


ESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 


200 Different Stamps °¥" 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 








ar ee Lintinven coast c 
LITTLETON STAMP CO. 3, WH. 








200 23! STAMPS 





FREE Surprise package of ba om 12 different coun- 
tries. | Watermark etector, { Perforation 
Destie supply of Stamp My | Approval sheet for 


Se Postage. BELAIR STAMP co., 
= ept. S.. Baltimore 17, Md. 








HARRIS a CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





Romania School Issue of five mint 
ONLY 1¢ stamps portraying Student Reciting, 

Weaving Class. Young Machinist, 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
nly le if you ask for foreign approvals 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Bex 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, WN. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy « full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending Se postage 








STAMPS: All dif., 500, $1; 1000, §2 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield $2, Mass. 
A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco, Roesevelt, 
Zanzibar, ete. Only 10e to Approval Appli- 
cants. Enclose i0¢ for an extra SUR- 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO 
LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


15102 LANNING AVE. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scaree 

Babyhead — Cpeasies ya Be — Airmail — 

Map Stamps—inciuding ] jue. 

Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY. Beet. ss. 

Terents. Canads 








FEWER U.S. STAMPS 


Every year hundreds of U. S. com- 
memorative stamps are proposed in 
Congress. But few commemoratives will 
be issued during the remainder of 1949. 

Congress and Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson recently announced 
they are in favor of issuing only about 
a dozen new commemoratives a year. 
Last year 30 new stamps were issued, 
some of which were not true com- 
memoratives. 

A commemorative is a stamp issued 
in honor of an important person or 
event. It is inscribed with important 
dates relating to the person or event, or 
is issued on,an important date. 

For example, the last stamp issued in 
1948 honored Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of the Uncle Remus stories. Al- 
though not inscribed with dates, the 
Harris stamp was a true commemora- 
tive because it was issued on the 100th 
anniversary of the author's birth. 

Some of last year’s stamps were 
“memorials.” A memorial is a stamp is- 
sued in memory of an important person. 
But it is not inscribed with, or issued 
on, any special date. 

Here, in part, are some of the new, 
stamp proposals now before Congress: 

Commemoratives honoring Leif Erick- 
son’s discovery of America, the diamond 
jubilee of U. S nursing, the unknown 
soldier's tomb (for the dead of all U. S. 
wars), the annexation of Hawaii, the 
Battle of Stony Point, and the dedica- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park 

Others have been requested honor- 
ing Babe Ruth, P. T. Barnum, Booker 
T. Washington, Ernie Pyle, the Wright 
brothers, Father Flanagan, Booth Tark- 
ington, and General John J. Pershing. 

This column, in its first September 
issue, will review all new stamps that 
have been released since May and that 
will be released for the rest of 1949. 


Patience 


Husband (calling upstairs) : 
last time, are you coming?” 

Wife: “Haven't I been telling you fo: 
the past hour that I'd be down in 


. ” 
minute? 
Richard De Salvo, Central School, Oxford, N 


“For the 


Slim: “When I become a millionair: 
I'll turn all my money to pennies.” 

Jim: “Why?” 

Slim: “So I can be the man with th: 


‘ >» 
most cents. 
Judith Meininger, Plymouth (Wise.) H 


Talented 


Showman: “This man can pick up 
needle with his toes.” 
Visitor: “That's nothing. I've ofte: 
picked up carpet tacks with my heels 
Bystander: “And I pick up five nai! 
every time I lift my foot.” 
James Fair, Public School 12, Jersey City, N 


Wonderful 


Jack: “It's wonderful what some in 
sects can do. A grasshopper can jum) 
two hundred times its own length.” 

Mack: “That's nothing. I once saw 
wasp raise a 200-pound man three fee: 
off the ground.” 


John Maile, Waukesha (Wisc.) Junior High Sch 


Improving on Webster 
Lorgnette: A sneer on a spear. 


Ey Se ee 


included in our Giant Bargain collection of U.S. Commemo 
ratives. Airmail & High Value Stamps. Value 60¢. ONLY 
Se to applicants for U. S. approvals. 

METROPOLITAN STAMPS 


140 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 


$12.00 FOR ONLY 10c! 


Scarce Chinese ‘“World War II"’ Set 11 UNUSED STAM! 

including the $5.00 Denominations. Shows Dr. Sun Ys 
Sen, the Chinese ‘‘George Washington.” FACE VALU}! 
OF SET IS OVER $12.00! ONLY 10c to Approval App! 

cants! Send for this historic issue tode. ! 


J. D. HEREFORD, Box 107-3, NORTHRIDGE, CALIF 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Rooseve!' 

set complete, $5 & 10 stamps; Army, Navy. Marine 

Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Columbian Expositi 

Comm. Value 40c. ALL only 5c to U.S. approval applican 

WAKONDA, Dept. LR, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C 
Irish Commemora- 


FRE tive Collection, In- oe, 


cluding Rebellion Issue With a 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 





DEPT. 31 






























New York Sun Knickerbocker Stamp Co. 


Stamp on left is recent Austrian issue honoring 
U. N. International Children’s Relief Fund which 
has supplied 84,000,000 meals to Austrian boys 
and girls. Stamp on right is Philippine issue in 
recognition of its Sampagvita national flewer 
featured yearly in “Flowers of May” parade. 











RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N Y. C. ’ 
DIFFERENT 
INDIA 


25 NRTA. 3c, 


 - ums with purchases. 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J. 


A DIFF. UNITED mewetats OC 








including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS 
high values, 19th cent. commemoratives nw 
revenues, etc. To applicants for our 

GAIN APPROVALS. FREE BIG LISTS instoted 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, ete. Only 
3¢ to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis 











THIS IS IT! 


LAST CALL FOR YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS ENTRIES 


Have you finished that project yet? 


Better get busy. The deadline for shipping your entry is 
June 20, 1949. 


Be sure you fill out your entry blank completely ... write 
legibly ... pack your entry very carefully so it will not be 
damaged in shipping .. . and send it to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


CHICAGO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY 


JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


You'll feel really good next September if you’re one of 
those who receives an Industrial Arts Awards prize and a 
Scholastic Certificate of Merit, at your school assembly. 


Classifications for every skill... 
honors for every classification 


e Furniture Making These organizations 
sponsor classifications 


e Wood Carvin 
e and offer valuable awards: 


e Wood Turning 
e Wood Patternmaking ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
© Wrought Copper and Brass OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
HIGGINS INK COMPANY, INC. 
LAFAYETTE CONCORD RADIO 


e Machine Shop 


e Wrought Aluminum 
and Cast Aluminum 


e Plastics 


e Radio-Electronics : 
Be sure you enter this year’s Scholastic Industrial 


e Drawing— Arts Awards. Ask your Industrial Arts or your 


Mechanical, 


Pee Se ae vocational trade and industrial education teacher 
to write for a rules booklet to: 


| SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


4 BAST. 12278 .8S8TREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORE 








Most Likely To Succeed... 


Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspti- 
rations to paper... ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 

ypewrite! . with every feature 


you need to assure finest quality 


WOI k. 


Count on you! Underwood to 


help get things done quickly, eas 


The Underwood 


ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in your future. 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 


... for graduation. 6 1948 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters .. . Adding Machines .. . 
Accounting Machines .. . Carbon Paper 
_. Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 35 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 











PROVED CHAMPION FEATURES 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-S-S: 


RINGLESS KEY TOPS... to pro- 
tect finger nails. 


FULL CIRCLE CONCAVE KEY SUR- 
FACES + + » a comfort to busy 
fingers. . 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts 
all keys simultaneously .. . or 
single keys . . . to your indi- 
vidual touch. 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER ... a big 
Underwood typewriter feature 
now on your Portable. 


STANDARD RIBBON ... same as 
used on Underwood office ma- 
chines. Therefore, obtainable 
everywhere. 


SMART LOOKING CARRYING 
CASE .. ; handy, durable, com- 
pact ... ideal for traveling. 











oe 


Varntoocor, Portable Typewriter enim 


a 





What Happens Next? 


Pupils Write Own Endings to Three-Minute Films Thrillers 


6¢fj T COULDN'T end like that! I 
think the girl saved the boy.” 

“She couldn’t—don’t you know girls 
aren't strong enough?” 

“She could too. Remember? She had 
a = “ 

And so it went, the pupils avidly 
criticizing their origina] written endings 
for an unfinished story told on film. 

We tested four three-minute silent 
films of the What Happens Next? se- 
ries* in the 7th and 8th grades at the 
James Fenimore Cooper Junior High 
School 120, Manhattan (Principal Max 
G. Rubinstein). They were English 
classes which use Junior Scholastic, and 
in advanced sections, Literary Caval- 
cade, for weekly study. These movies, 
designed to motivate composition work, 
each begin a story but stop sharply at 
a dramatic moment. Pupils saw the 
films without any preliminary discus- 
sion of synopsis, knowing only that 
when the lights came on they were to 
compose an ending for it. 

The results were quantitatively and 
qualitatively excellent. The films def- 
initely stimulated originality and im- 
agination. Naturally, they also provide 
one solution to that constant composi- 
tion bugbear—a good topic. 

Mrs. Rose Zeiber, 7th grade teacher, 
and Abraham Seaver, 8th grade teach- 
er, agreed that in general their pupils 
found an incentive to write more fluent- 
ly than usual. The compositions follow- 
ing the second film were even better 
than the first in interest, originality and 
length. 

Sentence structure and vocabulary 
both showed improvement. Boys who 
previously used frequent incomplete 
sentences wrote more complete ones. 
Others, ordinarily writing mainly in 
simple sentences, produced more com- 
plex and compound structures. 

The plot endings were, in the main, 
logical. One boy wrote two different 
endings for one story—he just couldn't 
decide which would be more likely. A 
few utilized the “surprise” ending, par- 
ticularly Bob, a seventh grader. In end- 
ing the story of a kitchen fire, he built 
up anxiety over the fate of the occu- 
pant of a baby carriage which appeared 
in the film, finally revealing that it was 
just a doll. ; 

Let’s listen in on the post-testing con- 
ference with teachers for a moment: 

“Several pupils who usually write 
uninteresting dull compositions pro- 


*Produced by British Instructional 
Films, Ltd., London. Five of the series to 
be distributed in U.S. by Eastin Films, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


duced what for them is certainly spirit- 
ed written matter.” 

“Yes, I also found that the better 
students improved even more than the 
slower ones. Many from the middle 
third of the class moved up into the 
top third.” 

“They seemed to feel themselves an 
actual part of the situation—identified 
themselves with the boys in the sto- 
ries.” 

“Indeed. In fact, Gordon projected 
himself so far into the story that he 
was the rescuing hero.” 

Two films were used in each class. 


3-T 


In the seventh grade, the episodes 
were No. 2 (a boy falls from a seaside 
cliff when he attempts to reach a gull’s 
nest) and No. 7 (a fire starts from an 
electric iron in a kitchen, with a baby 
carriage in the background). In the 
eighth grade the films were No. 10 (a 
small boy and his dog stow away on a 
ship) and No. 4 (a living room fire 
starts from a cigarette). The resulting 
compositions were checked against 
control compositions written from ver- 
bally assigned topics. 

The test, though brief (involving 
only four films and two classes), indi- 
cates that films of this type are highly 
motivating. Perhaps the best evidence 
we can offer is Bill’s remark, “Gee, Mr. 
Seaver, that was fun. Can we have 
more sometime?” 

VERA FALCONER 








SCHOLASTIC DAY AT ROCKLAND 





RIDAY is Scholastic Day for the 
Sophomore English Class at Rock- 
land (Maine) High School,’ and the 
big day of the week. 

A standing student committee of 
three takes its place behind the desk 
and opens the program. Articles, de- 
bates, and criticisms have been as- 
signed beforehand and it is understood 
that a request from the committee is 
equivalent to a command. 

Today's program is typical. The 
opening speaker steps to the front of 
the room and explains legislation on 
margarine (Senior Scholastic, April 27 
issue). He compares its content with 
butter, asks for a show of hands on 
the taxation question, and sits down 
amid vigorous applause. 

The second speaker discusses New 
Zealand. Being facile with his crayons, 
he sketches the islands on the board 
while he tells their history, past and 
present, fills in the ocean boundaries, 
and makes an arrow pointing to Aus- 
tralia 1236 miles away. Applause. 

The third speaker discusses the short 


story, “The Wink.” He takes it for 
granted that all have read it, and vig- 
orously criticizes its style and content, 
compares it with the classic short sto- 
ries studied this week in the literature 
class, and covers himself with glory as 
he shows it is the same story as “The 
Thousand Dollar Bill,” except that a 
bogus thousand dollar bill took the 
place of the spurious Wink in restoring 
a man’s pride. 

Current Events come next, followed 
by favorite books, movies, and the 
ever popular “Boy dates Girl.” 

The last seven minutes of the period 
are reserved for the Quiz Kids. Six 
students (two new end four held from 
last Friday) range themselves against 
the blackboard ready to answer any 
questions on the current issue. 


Clever answers and _ spontaneous 
laughter abound. Everything from 


Congressional votes to baseball scores 
is grist for their mill. 

The bell rings. We must wait for 
next Friday. 


Diana J. Pirrs, Teacher 
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A GOOD PLAN 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Two interesting facts came to light the other day 
when we were checking our subscription records. 


1. Most teachers who use Scholastic Magazines re- 
new their subscriptions. ALF 





2. Most teachers who renew their subscriptions for 
fall classes place tentative orders in the spring. 








WHY? 


These teachers know that during the first week of 
school a hundred problems will face them. They ease 
the pressure during those busy days by handling their 
Scholastic subscription renewals early. 


Also, these teachers know that early renewal will 
bring them the first issue of their classroom magazine 
during the first week of school (ordering in the fall 
may mean one or more back issues to catch up with). 


HAVE YOU RENEWED 
YOUR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTION? 


If you haven't, this is a friendly reminder to renew 
now. In a few days, you will receive a card on which 
you can give us your renewal instructions. 


Please return this card to us promptly. 


——HAVE YOU ENTERED YOUR IDEAS——— 


FOR THE $600 IN AWARDS? 


§ Awards of $50 each 10 Awards of $25 each 
20 Awards of $5 each 


Tell us what subjects should be discussed in our Special Issue 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK, “Every 
Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.” What ob- 
stacles give students the most trouble in understanding current 
affairs? 


Every teacher is eligible to enter this contest, and may submit 
from 1 to 5 ideas. Simply write out your ideas, then explain 
in 75 words or less why you think each idea will help students 
to better understand current affairs. Suggestions must be mailed 
by June 14, 1949. Winners will be notified by mail and an- 
nounced in the September Scholastic Teacher. 


When you submit your ideas, please be sure to list: your 
name, subject taught, grade, school, school address, home 
address, city, zone, state. Send your ideas to: 


Special Issue Contest 
Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 














Off the Press 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 1948 
List. Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, 
Michigan. Prices: 500 for $5; 1000 
for $7.50; 2500 for $15 postpaid. 


The Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Children’s Library Association has 
performed a useful service for teachers 
of junior high school and elementary 
grades. Under the chairmanship of 
Miss Katherine Porter, it has carefully 
annotated those titles, during 1948, 
which are distinguished reading for 
boys and girls. 

The list is available in an attractive 
folder, with school or library imprint, 
at prices quoted above. 

North African Prelude. The First Seven 
Thousand Years, by Galbraith 
Welch. William Morrow & Co., N. Y. 
650 pp., $6. 


The very name “Africa” has never 
been explained. But Miss Welch, who 
combines first-hand knowledge with 
the tools of a scholar, has cast a beam 
of light into the shadowy past of much 


| of the dark continent’s history. Rather 


than spread seventy centuries of de- 
velopment thin, she has concentrated 
on the major contributors to North 
Africa’s history. Anecdotes, in the tra- 


| dition of Herodotus, illustrate and en- 


liven the rich detail of Egyptian cul- 
ture and intrigue, invaders from an- 
tiquity to Eisenhower, merchant princes 
of Carthage, Moslem conquest, Negro 
kings, European imperialists. All these 
are integrated with the geography of 
the continent. 

The strategic importance of North 
Africa, and the possibility that its ma 
jor role is still to be played, makes this 
volume a useful key to understanding 
of past and present rivalries 


The Ruhr: A Better American Policy, 
by Stephen Raushenbush. Public Af 
fairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., 
S. E., Washington 3, D. C. 16 pp 
(pamphlet) 25¢. 


“Our recently expressed policy on 
the Ruhr is short-sighted and danger 
ous,” according to this analysis. By pla 
ing the Ruhr in the hands of ex-Nazis 
we are making possible another Ger 
man juggernaut, the report states. A! 
alternative proposal advanced is that 
an “international public authority” b 
devised, with labor union and coopera 
tive representatives on its board. 

The importance of the Ruhr proble: 
is such that citizens will wish to con 
sider this study by a former Federa 


| government economist. It consists of 4 


| historical 


background, current pro 


posals and press comments on our po! 
icy. Howarp L,. Hurwitz 


NT TE 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice President 
of Scholastic Magazines, Chairman 


Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 
@ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 
@ Dr. Charles H. Lake, former Supt. of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio @ Dr. Lioyd 
S. Michael, Principal, Evanston Twp. 
High School, Evanston, Ill. @ Dr. Dean 
M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minn. ’ 
Oy 
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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
The United Nations—(p. 6) 

U. N. Calling You-(pp. 7, 8, 9) 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To consider the purposes of a 
world organization. 

2. To discover some of the impor- 
tant things that are being done by the 
United Nations. 

3. To learn a few facts concerning 
the structure of the U. N. 

4. To become aware of the complex 
machinery with which an international 
body must carry on its daily activities. 
Teaching Techniques 

Radio Script—U. N. Calling You; 
Leaflet; Role Playing; Press Confer- 
ence; News Broadcast; Simple Quiz. 

Several devices for studying and re- 

porting on the articles about the United 
Nations are here submitted. Should the 
class wish to present an assembly pro- 
gram on the subject, any one of the 
suggested procedures could be devel- 
ped into such a project. The amount 
‘f time available for this work will nat- 
irally influence the choice of a method 
f study. 


RADIO SCRIPT 


U. N. Calling You 

Assign the parts of this radio script to 
members of the class and allot a study 
period for the purpose of coordinating 
the reading of the lines. Invite several 
idditional pupils to take care of the 
sound effects. They might add a hu- 
morous touch by wearing placards de- 
fining their roles, and the noises could 
be simulated or merely described in 
reading. In presenting U. N. Calling 
You an announcer should read the 
pening lines and then introduce each 
player, including Orr-stace Voices 
vid the Sounp Errects crew. It is sug- 
sested that the reading of the script 
be preceded by the oral presentation of 


for This Issue 


The United Nations which could be 
read in choral fashion by a group of 
pupils. 


LEAFLET 


TeacHer: Keep your ears tuned to 
the talk that goes on these days about 
the United Nations—“Nations need a 
world organization!”—“What will be 
the effect of the Atlantic Pact upon the 
United Nations?”—“A U. N. delegate 
spoke at our assembly last week.”— 
“Displaced persons have been aided by 
the U. N.’s International Refugee Or- 
ganization.” ; 

From the newspapers and magazines 
make a collection of clippings about 
the United Nations. Paste the clippings 
on sheets of composition paper and at- 
tach them to a 300-word essay express- 
ing your opinion on what the U. N. 
means to the world. Make up a ten- 
question quiz about the Headquarters 
at Lake Success and add it to -your 
United Nations leaflet. 


ROLE PLAYING 


Training and experience cause us to 
observe many things that would other- 
wise escape our attention: The carpen- 
ter sees those new houses they are 
building with the eyes of an expert; the 
farmer can tell us important facts about 
a handful of soil; the photographer 
studies the light and sets his camera ac- 
cordingly; the housekeeper makes a 
guess at the number of carrots the cafe- 
teria used for salads on Tuesday; the 
doctor is interested in the equipment 
of that hospital in your town. 

Let us choose one of the suggested 
roles below and then read the article 
with the special interests of that per- 
son’s work in mind. While a visitor to 
Lake Success will be attentive to many 





STUDENT EDITION OF 
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Junior Scholastic’s 
Film Project 

Subscribers to Junior Scholastic 
have priority on delivery dates for 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” films 
next fall. Teachers are requested to 
send their tentative order for Junior 
Scholastic before the close of school 
this semester. 

The order card lists the three 
films from which one may be se- 
lected for free loan next term. The 
card also provides space for desig- 
nating the delivery date. The films 
listed cannot be delivered this se- 
mester. 

Many teachers have asked how 
they may obtain films other than 
the one checked for free loan. 
Every teacher who checks the film 
box on the Junior Scholastic order 
card will receive word from United 
World Films on how other films of 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” series 
may be obtained. 

Renew your class subscription 
now so that you can be high on the 
priority list for film delivery. 











things besides those pertaining to his 
own work, let us in our chosen role take 
notes and prepare to report on anything 
in the article that we see with the eyes 
of an expert. There will be some repe- 
titions because the interests of people 
in different lines of work overlap. 


Roles 
Language teacher Secretary 
Postman Photographer 
Farmer Radio Director 
Doctor Reporter 


Examples of selections from the arti- 
cles— 

1. Docrorn: The World Health Or- 
ganization is battling such diseases as 
malaria, cholera, smallpox, and tuber- 
culosis. WHO is one of the agencies of 
ECOSOC (the Economic and Social 
Council). 


2. Fanmer: Farmers have seen their 


TEACHERS: Renew your Junior Scholastic subscription now for prompt delivery when school opens 
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Bound Volumes Available 


Bound volumes of Vols. 23 and 
24 (this school year) of Junior 
Scholastic are available on advance 
order at $5.00 per volume. Preced- 
ing years’ bound volumes are also 
available, the price depending 
upon the year. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, New 
York. 











land grow fertile again with help from 
U. N.’s Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation. In many lands the U. N. holds 
out a helping hand when it is needed. 
That helps the peace of the world be- 
cause contented people are not led 
easily into wars. 

3. Postman: I saw the mail carts 
rolling in and out of the building. They 
mandle over 15,000 pieces of mail a day 
at the U. N. Headquarters. 

#. Rapio ProcraM Director: They 
vroadcast in 22 different languages, 18 
hours a day at U. N. Headquarters. 
You might heer anything, from Tagalog 
to Urdu on the program U. N. Today. 


PRESS CONFERENCE 


1. Divide the class into two groups: 
(a) newspaper reporters; (b) U. N. 
members. 

2. Hold a press conference during 

which the reporters ask the U. N. mem- 
bers about matters that have caught 
their attention in the article. The pupils 
should be able to refer to their copies 
of Junior Scholastic as they talk. 
. “My question is addressed to Joe 
Stark,” a reporter says to a classmate 
who is taking the role of a U. N. mem- 
ber. While Joe is consulting the article 
for an authoritative response to the 
question, a second reporter says to an- 
other U. N. delegate, “I would like to 
ask Jean Clark how simultaneous trans- 
lation is handled at United Nations 
Headquarters.” A third reporter puts a 
question to a classmate, “Tom Verdi, 
will you tell us how the Security Coun- 
cil works?” By this time, Joe is ready 
with a reply to the first question. A 
fourth query is put to a U. N. member. 
The second and third questions receive 
their replies. A fifth question is asked 
and the press conference moves along 
in an easy flow of questions and an- 
swers based on the article in the hands 
of the pupils. 

Illustrations— 

1. Reporter: Is it true that the 
U. N. does many good and important 
things which seldom make the head- 
lines in the newspapers? 


U. N. Member: Yes, let me mention 
only a few of the many good things the 
U. N. does. Displaced persons have 
found new homes with the help of the 
U. N.’s International Refugee Organi- 
zation; farmers have seen their lands 
grow fertile again with help from 
U. N.’s Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation; and WHO—World Health 
Organization—is battling such diseases 
as malaria, cholera, smallpox, and tu- 
berculosis. 

2. Reporter: Will you tell us how 
the Security Council works? 

U. N. Member: (refers to the state- 
ments of the Secretariat member from 
Uruguay, as reported in the radio 
script. ) , 


NEWS BROADCAST 


A. Name five pupils who will act as 
news commentators and assign to each 
of them one of the following topics: 

(1) The U. N. holds out a helping 
hand 

(2) Fifty-nine flags 

(3) Simultaneous translation 

(4) The Security Council 

(5) How can war be prevented 

Schedule a news broadcast over sta- 
tion WHJS (your school initials) and 
ask the commentators to present the 
main facts of the topic assigned to them 
together with appropriate comment. 

B. As a special feature of this pro- 
gram invite members of the class to be 
present in the broadcasting studio to 
take part in a quiz program which fol- 
lows the news roundup. The pupils 
who have not been assigned a topic for 
the broadcast will study the articles 
and submit two questions each for the 
quiz program. 


SIMPLE QUIZ 


1. What are the six main branches of 
the U. N.? (Security Council, General 
Assembly, International Court of Jus- 
tice, Secretariat, Economic and Social 
Council, and Trusteeship Council.) 

2. How many nations are members 
of the United Nations? (59) 

3. All signs, speeches, and reports of 
the United Nations are presented in 
what two languages? (French and Eng- 
lish) 

4. Can anyone visit the meetings of 
the U. N.? (Yes. The audience section 
of the Security Council Chamber seats 
about 500.) 

5. When did 46 nations first meet to 
form a permanent organization? (April 
25, 1945) 

6. What agency of the U. N. is bat- 
tling disease in many lands? (WHO— 
The World Health Organization) 

7. What is the Secretariat? (The 
branch of the U. N. that serves all the 


other branches and helps them carry 
out their duties) 

8. Which branch of the U. N. acts 
as policeman and jury in settling quar- 
rels between nations? (The Security 
Council) 

9. What agency of the U. N. has 
aided farmers of many lands? (The 
Food and Agricultural Organization) 

10. Where are the temporary Head- 

uarters of the United Nations located? 

On Long Island, about 17 miles from 
New York City) 

11. How is it possible to hear a 
delegate’s speech in a different lan- 
guage at every turn of the selector 
switch on the walkie-talkie set? (Inter- 
preters are translating the speaker’s 
words as fast as they are said.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. Name one fish that scientists be- 
lieve we are running low on. (Cod, 
halibut, haddock, or flounder) 

2. Why was the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Treaty drawn up? (To help 
conserve our fish supply) 

3. What kind of potatoes are south- 
ern states now feeding to their cattle? 
(Sweet potatoes) 

4. From what mineral, other than 
petroleum, are gasoline and oil now be- 
ing produced? (Coal) 

5. What bird makes a loud cry that 
can be heard for three miles? (The 
whooping crane) 

6. What event took place in Berlin 
on May 12, 1949? (The lifting of the 
blockade) 

7. What country now has land that 
the Western Allies want returned to 
Germany? (Poland) 

8. Which is the biggest branch of 
the U. N.? (The Secretariat) 

9. Which U. N. body recently voted 
to admit Israel to the U. N.? (The 
General Assembly ) 

10. Madame Pandit is ambassadress 
to the U. S. from what country? 
(India) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 20 


ACROSS: 1-duet; 5-Norris; 7-Tennessee; 
10-vat; 11-N. Y.; 12-at; 13-Ho; 15-ode; 16- 
refines; 18-Sol; 19-red; 20-Memphis; 22-one; 
23-P. S.; 24-go; 26-an; 27-fop; 28-Nashville; 
33-cooled; -Ella. 

DOWN: 1-don’t; 2-urn; 3-ere; 4-'tis; 5- 
neat; 6-s.s.; 7-T. V. A.; 8-ended; 9-eyes: 
13-help; i4-of; 15-ones; 16-Rome; 17-iris; 
18-senna; 20-moan: 21-h.p.; 24-gold; 25-ope; 
27-flea; 29-S. C.; 30-hoe; 31-vol.; 32-ill. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. UNscramble, PLEASE: 1-General As- 
sembly; 2-Security Council; 3-Secretariat: 
4-Economic and cial Ccuncil; 5-Interna- 
~ ao Court of Justice; 6-Trusteeship Coun- 
ci 

2. U. N. GUIDE: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c. 

3. NEWS REVIEW: | 1-Berlin " blockade: 
2-Britain; 3-Russia; 4-reparations; 5-Ruhr 
Valley; 6-Pandit; 7-Israel. 

I ES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-United 
Nations; 2-whooping crane. 
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